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CamBripGE, September. 


The annual commencement at Harvard Col- 
lege, collects one of those great intellectual as- 
semblages, that brighten the eye, and thrill the 
heart of an ambitious speaker. ‘The orators, on 
this occasion, were grave and respectable, and 
realized the description given in Winthrop’s 
Journal, of the first nine Students who graduated 
in 1642, ‘They were young men of good hope, 
and performed their acts so as to give good proof 
of their proficiency in the tongues and arts.” 

It is seventeen years since I attended this ce- 
lebration; my thoughts chiefly rested on the au- 
dience, and were drawn away from the speakers 
\y the throng of memories that clustered so rich- 

*over the scene. There were many changes. 
‘he old Puritan meeting-house was gone, and 
ad given place to one of elegant and classical 
tructure. How the mind strugglesybetween a 
ave of the beautiful, and a love of the familiar— 
, desire for improvement and regret at change! 
t seemed to me that I would have relinquished 
she advantages of the present building, if a ma- 
gic stroke could hevs restored tue old edifice, 
with its coarse architecture, its rattling windows; 
*s little balustrades at the top of the pews, by the 
swirling of which I had beguiled many a long 
sermon, in my girlish days, and I would even 
have sacrificed the full-toned organ for the bass 
viol, with its preliminary twang. As the bon- 
netted ladies entered, and thronged the galleries, 
I thought of the waving veils and flower-wreath- 
ed curls, which once made the seats look like a 
garden with white banners. I went back to the 
time, when, on the night previous to Commence- 
ment, the then scanty wardrobes of the Cam- 
bridge girls were ransacked for their little finery 
to grace the day. ‘That gallery presented then a 
beautiful sight, and they who saw it, felt that 
night was not wanting to bid the eye sparkle and 
the cheek bloom; that beauty was ever lovelier 
when the rich sun-light developed its intellectual 
grace, as flowers are charming by the evening 
glare, but fruit glows more richly in the day. 

The first object I missed, though well replaced 
by the present graceful and dignified incumbent 
of his office, was President Kirkland, of whom 
it has lately been beautifully said, that “ his face 
is a benediction# My eyes wandered over the 
stage where bright locks had become grey, and 
the silvery hair more thin. Some had departed, 
all were changed ; buds of promise had bloomed, 
blossoms had given fruit, some had laid their 
young heads in the grave, and some stood ripely 
ready for the harvest in a good old age. There 
mingled those good, wise men; yet I thought 
what waves of trouble had flowed over each and 
all; how passion had swept across their souls! 
I heard a voice rising from that tranquil body, 








telling the common lotof man. They have had 
days of strife, and nights of bitterness ; they have 
wrestled with the world, with themselves, with 
God ; seeming friendship has mocked, ambition 
has lured them on with its bitter pleasures, eating 
the heart it fed; death has cruched their hopes, 
and life has been a tp}, sanciified only by the 
promise of a home, whiere man shall lay down 
these cares, where thesskies shall not darken, 
nor the leaf drop in autumn winds, nor the flower 
perish, but all that is beautiful and good, and God 
be thanked, there is still beauty and goodness on 
the earth, shall look up and smile, and breathe 
heaven’s atmosphere of love. 


After musing awhile on these things, until the 
voices of the speakers sounded, dream-like, amid 
the deeper voices of the past, my attention was 
rivetted by one conspicuous individual. I had 
seen that subdued glance years ago, at his first 
college exhibition ; it was the same—the same 
slow raising of the clear blue eye, the same de- 
ferential bow at honors conferred. The cheek 
of the man was pale, on the boy’s was a crimson 
spot, where genius seemed feeding; time had 
laid his hand on the head of tie man, the boy’s 
fair hair was glossy and full; the limbs of the man, 
though not large, were firm, the boy wasslender, 
so slender that it was feared mind would master 
him, andthat he woald be & .° those plants 
that die early. Why God so often takes the pre- 
maturely ripe, we know not; but we know that 
the responsibilities of such moral agents as he 
permits to remain, are fearfully great. The eye 
of heaven must look searchingly down on the 
individuals it has gifted so unsparingly. 

At the Commencement of 1811, he again ap- 
peared, still a boy, bearing off the honors of a 
man. There was another lapse of time, and he 
stood before the Phi Beta Kappa Society as a Po. 
et, and the lips of the fair opened in praise, and 
friends gathered and fluttered like butterflies 
around the opened flower, and old men shook 
their heads in pleasant surprise, or gazed upon 
his modest brow, and bade him God speed. A 
few years passed, and he stood to be ordained in 
the holy character of a Gospel minister. I shall 
never forget that day. As his fathers in the mi- 
nistry laid their hands on his head, he looked too 
slight for so tremendous a charge, but when, at 
the close of the service, he pronounced a bless- 
ing on the audience, there was a tremulous depth 
in his voice, which spoke of ardent communings 
with duty. 

Another period elapsed, and he visited Europe 
to glean from its fields pleasure and improve- 
ment. Im the Chapel of Harvard College, on his 
return, I heard his first discourse. It wasa bril- 
liant summary of interesting things, and glittered 
like a ring, which was seen to encircle his fin- 
ger. Since then he has walked the halls of states- 
men; his various orations have risen like a line 
of beautiful hills on the literary horizon, and he 
now presides in the highest office in Massachu- 
setts, 








But are the performances of the day really 
closed? Have fathers strained their eyes and 
ears in half terrified joy, and mothers shrank into 
themselves, and sisters blushed, and smiled, and 
wept, as the young orators trod the stage ? Have 
the diplomas, which seem like the rolls of fate, 
been given, freeing them from collegiate duties, 
and launching them off to untried scenes? Has 
the benediction been pronounced by the sweet 
and tremulous voice of the patriarch of the scene, 
and the brazen tongues of the band sent out their 
thrilling harmony, while I have been lifting the 
curtain of the past ? 


The pleasure of Commencement day is great- 
ly heightened by the attractive levee at the Pre- 
sident’s. It would be ungrateful to allow this 
opportunity to pass without a tribute to the digni- 
fied courtesy, the graceful hospitality of the love- 
ly family who contribute so fully to the happiness 
of their guests. None are overlooked or forgot. 
ten, where the charm of good nature is added to 
the refinement of polished manners. There 
stood on the centre tables a grape vine in a jar, 
bearing rich and beautiful clusters of fruit. The 
outside of the vase was ornamented by flowers 
confined with a string passed round several times, 
so that the vessel itself looked like a beautiful 
flower. This tasteful gift was from the garden 
ot Mr. Cushing, of Watertown, whose eostly and 
cultivated grounds, which I have had the pleas. 
ure of visiting, attract the notice and admiration 
of strangers. One of the curiosities is a China 
wall, the tiles of which were brought from Can- 
ton atimmense expense. The hot-house pre- 
sents the most rare East India plants. Many of 
the attendants are Chinese, and dress, in part, in 
the costume of their country. The grapery is 
extensive, and as the clusters hung invitingly be. 
fore me, in the temperated apartments, while a 
raw east wind was:scattering the leaves out of 
doors, I could not but think how our sunny South 
repays, with one half the expense and labor, the 
efforts of the careful planter, and yet how few 
specimens are to be found of fruit culture. But 
we must be patient, the ‘Southern Agricultural. 
ist” regularly issues its voice of instruction and 
experiment, and private enterprize is awaking 
with public improvements. After all, the ques- 
tion may be asked, why not let all who can spend 
their means in travelling, do so; and instead of 
wearing out money and health in our warm sum. 
mers, visit gardens like Mr. Cushings. There 
will they not be called to mourn over a rare fruit 
or flower frost nipped or broken; the Jaborer 
works for their eye unpaid; they may tread on 
the gravelled paths or marble walks, and inhale 
the odour of rare exotics, and for the time being, 
throw up their hats and shout hurra, this is mine! 
As I saw the China wall, and the East India 
plants, and the huge broad Chinese hats of the 
servants,I thought it might be a pretty whim in the 
rich people of this country to copy the style and 
costume of Europe in their country seats. Let 
one man have an Italian villa, and all its accom. 
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paniments; another, a Russian retreat; let a 
third select some romantic site for a Swiss cot- 
tage; another might fancy a Dutch flower gar- 
den. When we shall dart across the Atlantic in 
our steam boats, in ten days, these imitations will 
doubtless increase among the wealthy, and it is 
probable the taste of the laboring classes, too, 
will be more English. The little vegetable gar- 
den will be ornamented with flowers, the trelli- 
ced window show forth its honeysuckle or cle- 
matis, instead ofhere and there a straggling bean, 
which is all that greets us now, and the merry 
bird sing out its notes from sheltering trees, sur- 
rounding cottages that now stand uncovered in 
the summer sun. But then, alas, new modes of 
evil, new motives to sin will come along with 
these improvements—are we prepared, as a na- 
tion, to avail ourselves of one without yielding to 
the other? 


PHI BETA KAPA CELEBRATION. 


There can scarcely be a more imposing audi- 
ence than that which assembles on this occasion. 
Fashion and intellect bow together at this shrine. 
I was glad of an opportunity to see and hear Pre- 
sident Wayland, having read his printed discour- 
ses with profound respect for their elevated cha- 
racter. His appearance is grave and dignified, 
his action graceful, and his voice deep-toned.— 
His first mistake was to commence with an apol- 
ogy. No man should apologize for a performance 
which is accepted a year in advance. The au- 
dience can have no sympathy with it. Ifa man 
feels inadequate to his duty, let him withdraw, 
and yield the honor to a more distinguished ora- 
tor. Then it seemed to me that it was not the 
place for an essay on faith. I am exceedingly 
sensitive about running any risk of the abuse of 
sacred things, and, as a matter of taste, should 
like to avoid the introduction of sacred topics, 
treated metaphysically, where the mind of an au- 
dience would be likely to receive them coldly or 
lightly. Not that a religious tone should be a- 
voided; for there may, and should be, in every 
performance, those appeals to our higher na- 
ture, which, mingling in with less elevated 
themes, sanctify and ennoble them. I can con- 
ceive of President Wayland’s being a perfect pul- 
pit orator, while deficient in the charm which con- 
stitutes a popular speaker. 

Never were two beings in stronger contrast, 
in every point of view, than the orator and poet. 
The first,a massy Gothic edifice ; the latter, a 
light Corinthian temple. There was something 
almost sublime, however, in the expansion of the 
poets, slight figure,fand the rolling of his large 
eyes, while he heaved up pearls and sea-weed 
from the little ocean of his mind. His perform- 
ance, which lasted an hour and a half, was en- 
tirely committed to memory. Asa symptom of 
the times it may be mentioned that two lines, in 
ridicule of the abolitionists, were followed by 
tremendous and reiterated shouts of applause. I 
say tremendous, for this strong feeling in our 
countrymen frightens me either way ; and though 
I rejoiced in the sympathy expressed for the 
South, I trembled at the power of the people who 
can cry crucify! as loudly as they cry hosanna! 





Calcutta Recipe for Chulera.—1 oz. Cinnamon 
Water, 36 drops tincture of Opium, 1 drachm Spi- 
rits of Lavender, 1 do. tincture of Rhubarb. 
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The Duke’s tent was now decorated in the 
most splendid manner for the reception of the 
deputies. Its spacious expanse glittered with 
whatever the luxury of those times could dis. 
The curtain was with- 
drawn, behind which appeared the golden chair, 
whereon the Duke was accustomed in a sitting 


posture to receive ambassadors, even those of 


his feudal lords, the King of France and the Em. 
perorot Germany. A canopy of crimson vel- 
vet, with the most beautiful golden embroidery, 
rose over itin an arch; the most exquisite veni- 
tian mirrors adorned the walls; the splendor was 
more than regal. On the right and left were ar- 
ranged generals and courtiers, equipped on this 
day by the Duke’s express command in complete 
armour from head to foot. The servants alone 
were in their gold-studied liveries, with the Bur. 
gundian cross upon their breasts. The Scotch 
life-guard of the Duke surrounded the tent, and 
defended the entrance ; the knights of the life- 
guard on their lofty Friesland horses formed a 
line, through which it was necessary for the 
deputies to pass, before they reached the tent, 
from which the great banner of Burgundy was 
waving high in tits air. 


So much the more simple was the parade of 


the Swiss deputies, which took place before the 
camp, several joint-cities had sent men to Berne, 
to deliberate upon the common exigencies, after 
much opposition on the side of Berne, for she 
alone was a loser by the measure, it was finally 
resolved once more to venture upon an attempt 
to make peace, even under disadvantageous 
conditions. Four men were appointed for this 
purpose; from Berne, the provost Scharnacthal 
and Hans Von Halwyl,—from Zurich, the giant- 
like Hans Waldmann, and from Schwitz the 
Landamman Rudolph Reding. Whenthey en- 
tered the camp, where their military eye survey- 
ed every thing around,—for the Duke had com- 
manded that they should be shown everything 
and conducted everywhere—crowds of warriors 
stood in their path, it might be by particular or- 
der, perhaps too from curiosity,—Italian troops 
and those from Savoy, in many coloured, very 
costly doublets, Burgundian knights in white 
armour, Netherland infantry in their large pan. 
taloons of Bruges cloth, even the tall Frieslan- 
der with the long horse-hair on his helmet all 
stood in close ranks, curious to see the Swiss 
deputies. Scharnacthal and Halwyl were old, 
but strong and dignified, Reding of Schwitz was 
a manly warlike figure, Waldmann of Zurich the 
true image of Swiss strength. 

These then are the men, whispered the warri- 
ors to one another, before whom we trembled at 
a distance. Were not that great giant of a man 
among them, by the powers, one Frieslander 
would be enough to match them all. Yon fop- 
doddles, said an old Burgundian interrupting, 











who had fought in the Dolphin’s army at the 
battle by St. Jacob-a-Birs, if you will but come 
to an encounter with them, you will soon see 
what sort of men they are. I saw them fight 
in the hospital, until the wall fell, and house and 
chapel were consumed in the flames. The 
whole fifteen hundred of them perished on the 
spot, though ten thousand on our side fell at the 
same time. 

After this account, the Netherlanders looked 
in amazement at the deputies, who, with friendly 
greetings, yet with a noble carriage, marched 
through their ranks. It was an hour before they 
arrived at the tent of the Duke. Long were 
they obliged to stand before the tent, and to be 
stared at by the Scotch satellites, here they had 
time to admire the mettlesome war-horses of the 
Frieslanders, whose furious power they would 
perhaps be compelled to withstand on the mor- 
row. ‘They beheld the splendour of the camp, 
which lay spread out before them; they saw 
the magnificence of the tents, which surrounded 
the ducal pavilion as stars surround the full-orbed 
moon. Reding, the simple, true-hearted Schwit. 
zer, sighed aloud. God grant us the victory, said 
he with solemnity, but preserve us from getting 
this wealth into our hands, that our Swiss war- 
riors may not be corrupted by so much luxury. 

A strange wish! said Waldmann the Zurich- 
er, interrupting him. The warriour lives by 
booty, and all these superfluities may seasonably 
come in aidhof Swiss poverty. 

By this gold and purple, replied Reding, we 
should bear the simple manners of our fathers 
to the grave, and along with them yet 
why utter this melancholy foreboding ? we now 
require courage and firmness, and yonder I see 
those parasites approaching, to give us admit- 
tance. May God grant us wisdom and peace, 
and a favorable end to our negotiation. 

The Count de Croix courteously approached 
them and said,—Ye worthy Masters, deputies 
of the Swiss confederacy, so far as your desire 
to speak with my Master Duke Charles of Bur- 
gundy has a peaceful, humble object in view, I 
have his command to introduce you ; but if you 
come with the same purpose that brought you to 
the camp at Neuss, you will still farther provoke 
the indignation of my master by your insolent 
language, and it were better for you to return, 
as there is no necessity to excite his anger to a 
higher pitch, in order to grind you to powder. 

My Lord, replied Halwyl, the close ot your 
speech was as unfriendly as the beginning of it 
was fine and well conceived. We would only 
come into your camp for a peaceful purpose, for 
when a son of Switzerland recognises a foe, he 
attempts no hostility except by his sword and 
deed ; we therefore request you to admit us. 

The Count gave a signal, the curtains rustled 
up, and the deputies entered into the ante. 
chamber of the tent, which was swarming with 
all kinds of servants, Scotch bowmen, and Wal. 
loon halberdiers. The Count de Croix here 
left them for a moment, but soon’ returned. 
The gold embroidered curtain, which concealed 
the interiour of the tent, arose, and exhibited to 
the eyes of the confederates an imposing specta- 
cle, well adapted to dazzle by its splendour the 
eyes of men less free. 

Beneath the canopy sat the Duke on his gol. 
den throne, in simple armour of steel, with the 
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Princely hat on his head, while around and near 
him stood generals and chieftains, equipped as 
for battle, in silent expectation. The four men 
of Switzerland, nothing dazzled by the splendour 
which surrounded them, advanced in front of the 
Duke with a firm step, and bowed respectfully 
before him. Without uncovering his head, he 
barely acknowledged their obeisance with a 
slight inclination. 

Halwy]l, as the eldest among them," advanced 
before the rest, and thus began in a firm voice : 
My Lord Duke, gracious Lord of Burgundy ! 
we, the deputies of the Swiss confederacy stand 
before you, in quest of peace. 

You request peace of me ! exclaimed the Duke 
angrily. 

We request it, continued Halwyl, because it 
is the best thing which we have to give. We 
request of you peace, friendship, and a faithful 
league. 

The Duke during this speech, had endeavored 
to repress his irritability and his wrath. You 
speak in the camp before Granson in a different 
tone from what you formerly assumed before 
Neuss. Do you now feel my power, do you ac- 
knowledge, who is the Lord, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ? 

We have long been acquainted with your 
power, said Reding, taking a part in the conver- 
sation, and would always have much preferred 
to have the mighty Duke of Burgundy asa friend 
than as an enemy. = 

That was at your own choice, said the Duke 
haughtily. More humility, less insolence ; the 
same sentiments as my own toward the king of 
France, and I should not be standing here on} 
your borders as an enemy. The Bernese, how- 
ever, are the cause of the whole difficulty ; they 
alone are guilty. 

Berne acted with justice, and also, if God 
pleases, with wisdom! interrupted Scharnac- 
thal, stepping up quickly before the Duke. 

May God preserve you from any more such 
wisdom! said the latter: and what terms do you 
propose for peace ? he inquired, turning to Hal- 
wyl. 

We will restore our conquests, we will be 
content with the same terms as Savoy and Or. 
ange, tender youthe league of friendship, and 
with it six thousand men as an army of alliance 
for every war, not excepting against France ; 
you, however, must engage the same number 
to us. 

The Duke smiled. Youare very true to the 
everlasting aim which you have sworn to my 
destruction ; very true to the great king, to Du 
Plessis Latour, who governs Berne with his gold, 
and through Rerne, governs you. But if I were 
desirous of carrying on war against him, I 
should not require your assistance. He who 
like me holds in his hand an unconquered sword, 
he who stands at the head of an army like mine, 
he who has placed his foot on the neck of Ghent, 
and has razed Luttich to the ground, has need 
only to call on his vassals, not on his allies, to 
follow him to the field. I stand too high for 
your friendship; the splendour of my deeds 
shames alike the north and the south; and I re- 
pose firmly on my long earned glory. 

My Lord Duke, said Waldmann with bold. 
ness, be notso proud at the splendour of your 





exploits; time will rob you of your withered 





laurel-leaves, you willsink with them into the 
stream ofevents. As waves in the sea’s vast 
basin, as pale leaves in the oak-tree’s top, the 
nations disappear, when the wings of Destiny 
rush by. The wave is followed by others, new 
leaves shoot forth, where the pale ones disap- 
peared, and new exploits swallow up the past in 
their never satiated abyss. You are a man, my 
Lord Duke, be submissive to destiny. 

I am the master of destiny, as long as I live ! 
exclaimed Charles of Burgundy starting up. 

Aslong as God pleases, said Halwyl : But, 
my gracious Lord, have the goodness to let us 
know your intention, your determination ; when 
the battle is so near, there is generally calm de- 
liberation while the time permits. The Duke 
resumed his seat, Proceed, said he now more 
composed, proceed. 





Consider, then, my gracious Lord, that there 
is nothing in our quiet country, which can be an 
object of your desire. Our air is rough, our soil 
ungrateful ; you would not even find there a 
sprig of laurel, to weave into your chaplet. On 
our Alps there is nothing green but the lofty 
pine, which extends its indented head to the 
clouds. No gold, no precious stones; nothing 
but iron, and armour, and a firm soul, firm 
as the ice-covered hills of our country, are 
the property of a faithful, well-tried Swiss. 
And hope not, my gracious Lord, he continued, 
and the voice of the old man rose higher as he 
stepped nearer to the Duke, hope not to find in 
us a tractable people, who will readily follow the 
summons ofa feudal master, and fight your bat- 
tles like slaves. Whoever among us is capable 
of bearing sword, whoever can wield a club or 
stretch a cross-bow, bears, wields, and stretches 
those weapons only for the freedom of his father- 
land; her grave is also ours. Therefore, my 
gracious lord, he continued after a pause, during 
which the Duke could not look upon the vener- 
able old man without admiration, go home in 
peace ; what isin our power to offer, we willing- 
ly give to the Prince, who may be allied to us, as 
to free men. 

You are by birth a nobleman, the Duke now 
said, you were once a vassal of the German em- 
peror, your ancestors followed no other sum- 
mons than his. Now, the bailiff of Berne with 
her kinsmen’s guard summons you; Hofwy]l 
obeys a shop-keeper for his liege-lord, and mar- 
ches in the ranks with peasants. Let but the 
cross of Burgundy wave on your hills, and you 
will again recover the right of your ancestors. 

No, gracious Sire, I do not wish to recover 
that right, Halwyl modestly but firmly replied. 
In the battle for freedom, a valiant soldier is al- 
ways anobleman. The father-land has nour- 
ished all alike at its bosom, and mother earth re- 
ceives all in its lap again as children. The 
broad sword of the herdsman strikes as deep a 
wound as the swordof the knight. The Duke 
was silent. 

My Lord Duke, must we depart home without 
an answer? inquired Reding: If you are not 
for péace, if you are for war, tell us at once. 

I will grant you peace, said the Duke, rising, 
when you restore to Savoy and Orange what you 
took from them fifty years ago, do me homage as 
your liege-lord, deliver up to me your arms, and 
assign to me ten thousand of your men for every 
war. 








— 


Then stepped forward the Provost of Berne, 
with an undaunted air, his eye glowed, his arm, 
which he stretched out toward the Duke, trem. 
bled, not with fear, but with rage. We offer you 
these terms, Charles, Duke of Burgundy, he ex. 
claimed, in a voice of thunder; we offer you the 
land of Switzerland, for you to fly from; the 
sword of freemen, for your head; the halberd, 
for your breast. This, my Lord, is every thing 
which we will give. He stepped back. 

This speech awakened a loud murmur among 
those who surrounded the Duke. He, however, 
though easily excited by trifles, almost always 
preserved the necessary equanimity, on occa. 
sions of powerful interest. He looked smilingly, 
almost jeeringly at the Deputies, and after a con- 
siderable pause, at length said : To-morrow, or 
the next day, if you please, you shall receive 
youranswer. Farewell, till we meet on the bat 
tle-field. He gave 9 signal that they should be 
led away, but when the Deputies had taken leave, 
and had nearly passed, (as they retired,) the mide 
dle of the tent,he commanded the Knight Etanges 
to conduct the Swiss through the whole camp, to 
show them every thing, to entertain them sump- 
tuously, and then to accompany them home.— 
Etanges retired with them. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our thoughts thread strange labyrinths, wind- 
ings intricate, and mazes unknown even to the 
will. They are indeed the only free denizens 
that roam unchecked down the dark slopings 
which lead to the untrodden avenues of the past. 
They alone dare to climb the cloud-clothed bat- 
tlements that look over the dim distance of the 
future : they see the mist, the dense gathering, 
the faint gold-bursting that announces sunshine, 
or the blackness that heralds the thunder storm. 
Restless when the body sleeps, they wing away 
through the pale starlight of memory; they tra- 
verse dreary shores, wildernesses, desolate and 
wild places, peopled with the distorted shadows 
of wilder realities. When awake, like restive 
steeds, they start aside at objects that rear up on 
every hand, and bound over immeasurable plains, 
sweeping earth, air, and sky, and even daring to 
heed the vapoury track over which Time has 
hurried. 

We find monitors in every thing around us.— 
The slow-pacing silvery cloud, as it glides, spi- 
rit-like, over the blue fields of heaven, brings be- 
fore our eyes the white-robed idol of our youth, 
and we sigh to see it vanish like the object we 
adored. The murmuring river, sweeping along 
in liquid music between its willow-waving banks, 
rolls away like our cherished hopes, and is lost 
amid the forgetfulness of the ocean. Even mu- 
sic is heard with a sigh; though it awakens the 
echo of the eternal hills, it dies heavily upon the 
heart, like the sweet voices that have for ever 
faded away from our hearth. The dancing leaf 
falls on our footpath, and its green beauty is soon 
worn away, like the happiness of childhood.— 
Flowers wither, and friends grow cold. The 
hope of spring too soon bursts into the reality of 
summer; then comes the staid autumn, solemn- 
ly demure, and her heavy eyes are fixed upon the 
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darkness of winter. Still there are patches of 
sun-light in our paths—tiny glades, which no 
gloomy umbrage overhangs—spots in the unfa- 
thomable dreariness of the forest, where we may 
sit down for amoment and smile, ere we resume 
our journey through the deep solitudes. 


I was born at the foot of the green hills. The 
silence of woods, and the overhanging of antique 
boughs, were but a little distance from my home. 
The song of the cuckoo often rang above my 
roof-tree. Meadows, rainbow-colored with flow- 
ers, spread out near my dwelling. The silver 
Trent wound along past my door. ‘The crown- 
rose of the whole wreath has not to me charm 
enough to inspire asonnet. But last spring, hea- 
vy with care, bowing beneath the cypress, which 
now binds the poet’s brow in place of the laurel, 
I emerged from the dusty din of the metropolis, 
and wandered among those few green fields 
which yet spread like solitary oases around its 
environs. Many a dreary day had glided by, 
bearing its leading links, since I had seen a bud- 
ding hawthorn. Oh! how sweetly came the fra- 
grance of that morning air! The birds that sang 
around me felt not a greater thrill of delight than 
that which gushed silently ftom my heart; I ga- 
zed upon the clear sky, and the young green that 
carpeted the earth, and wondered how, amid so 
much beauty and brightness, sorrow dared to set 
her bleeding feet on such a lovely world. 


Wandering along by an old hedge, stunted and 
ivied, (just such a hedge as the blackbird would 
select, in a more retired place to build its firm 
nest,) I discovered a wild violet. By a mossy 
bank it grew; the dead leaves lay around it, so- 
litary, and blue, and beautiful ; not another com- 
panion near, it stood alone amidst the bursting of 
young leaves and the decay of the old ones. I 
sat down beside it. A little brook gurgled at my 
feet,—a low faint melody just audible, not the 
glad singing of the hill-brook, but a mournful 
murmur, a sound that well accorded with my so- 
litary violet. Had there been a bed of those love- 
ly flowers, I should have wished for the singing 
voice of a river, all silver and sunshine ; but the 
brook had a low sound, and there was but one 
violet. I satin silence, and gazed upon it; I 
wondered if the deep alleys in Somerbywood yet 
contained those sweet flowers. I thought of my 
old schoolmistress,—I saw her again seated on 
the sunny bank; I brought her a handful of 
the newiy-gathered treasures,—she chaunted 
me the old ballad of ‘Queen Eleonare.” The 
rest of my little schoolfellows were chasing eacl 
other round the old oak trees. The wood rose 
before me, the very fir where the stock-dove sat 
cooing, tapering and dark. Then the scene 
changed, and I was in ancient chapel, amid win- 
dows, where saints, and glories, and the flooding 
crimson of gules, gorgeous in the shields of azure 
and gold, threw a rich light upon the wicked 
Queen. And there a King ‘looked a grim look’ 
upon the trembling Earl Marshal, and frowned 
forgiveness. Poor old Deborah, she has long 
been dead! no more shall the speed I made, 
when running thy errands, tempt those withered 
lips to chaunt another ballad. The violets now 
spring up, ungathered by the trembling hand.— 
*Ah? thou didst say, ‘when I was a young lass, 
we used to gather violets every spring, and put 
them amongst our clothes, and stick them in our 
hair, and make ourselves as smart as you please, 








when we went to meet our sweethearts.’ And 
then I looked at thee, and at thy skinny arms 
and wrinkled face, and the few silver hairs that 
escaped from under thy coal-skoop-like bonnet, 
and I wondered how fourscore years could 
sweep over thee, and not wear away all traces 
of thy early love. No! Deborah, hey could not— 
thou hadst always a smile and a tear for the first 
violet. 

A solitary flower, a sweet violet; how small a 
key, opens the door of memory! how, the veil 
rolled from the face of time, the gray, the forgot- 
ten years moved before me! I became a youth ; 
Park—house—fields—rose upon my sight; a love- 
ly girl hung upon my arm—she bore a basket ; 
now her face was hidden by the stem of a mighty 
tree, again her white kirtle faintly glanced be- 
tween the thick underwood, as she flew from my 
side in search of violets; anon she emerged from 
behind the broom covered bank, then stood like 
an angel of light between me and the sky. And 
then I closed the leaves on Comus, and we lis- 
tened in the old wood for another voice, 

‘To smooth the raven down of darkness till it smil’d.’ 
And trees started into enchanters, and spirits 
sunk in the brook. We saw their long hair wave 
in the water-flags. Then we grew bold, and 
threaded ‘lanes and alleys green.’ Then [stole 
away, not far, just so far as to see her lovely 
figure hurrying to and fro, and calling upon my 
name ; then she sat down in despair on the green 
moss, her white drapery— 

* made sunshine in a shady place ;’ 

and Ithoughtof Una. A knot of wild lilies of the 
valley shot up beside her, like a milk-white lamb. 
Then I stole gently up to her, ‘ How could you 
leave me; I looked on her sweet face, on her 
gentle eyes, as they were uplifted in kind re- 
proach, just reaching the margin of tears, and 
my heart reproached me, and I wondered how I 
could leave her fora moment; then I bound our 
violets in little bundles, and she soon forgave me: 
oh, I cculd have hidden myself behind the trees 
again, to be so sweetly forgiven! But she left 
me.—Death stole her,——how I have hated 
him ever since! And the dead leaves that were 
strewn around my lonely violet, seem meet em- 
blems for a thing so lovely,—for then I thought of 
her. No, those bright leaves that glittered round 
the stalk of my little flower, were not so sunny 
as her silken locks; nay, the blue of her eye 
would shame the flower’s radiance,—and her 
lips—so exquisite! and to die so young! and 
with her heart filled with love! Oh! I would 
sooner that spring had withheld its flowers for 
ever! the sweetest violet that ever blowed with- 
ered when she died,—the woods will never bear 
such another! 

A little flower had assumed the reins of my 
thoughts ;—how feeble a charioteer can drive 
the fancy! Within one short hour I had visited 
the old forest of Sherwood. Robin Hood, in his 
garb of Lincoln green, followed by his many 
outlaws, had swept beforeme. The bugle had 
sounded through the glimmering glades, and 
rude drinking horns were seen waved to and fro 
by powerful arms, keeping chorus to the loud 
‘Derry Down’ that rang beneath the greenwood 
tree. 

The dark groves of Newstead had again risen 
before the Arcady of England, where the migh- 
ty-minded Byron had so often trod. Again I 








traversed those violet-scattered solitudes, again 
paced the long oaken galleries of that ancient 
abbey, lifted his skull-cup to my lips, rugged 
with the dregs of the blood-red wine, seeing the 
smooth lakes on whose surface he loved to ride, 
or within their sullen depths tu plunge. The 
ruined window, with its eternal ivy; the old 
fountain, with its quaint imagery, the solemn 
cloisters, the rusted armour, the satyrs partly 
covered with the green moss—his impressive 
portrait above the Wide fireplace—had all risen 
befoe me as distinctly as when I first saw them. 

That simple violet brought the velvet valley of 
Sneinton before my minds eye—the rocky her- 
mitage, the flowery banks, on which I loved to 
sit and angle in the sunrise of morning, or the 
gray twiligit of eve. The finny tribe had but 
few charms for me, unless it was to see them 
leap up and scatter the loosened silver spray of 
the river, like fairy stars in the sunshine, then 
glide away beneath the clear water. The 
dreaming trees, the distant hills basking in their 
variegated beauty, the rustling of slender flags, 
the rising and falling of the water-lillies, the 
breeze sweeping across the long grass, the tall 
willows bending to their own shadows in the 
river, the slow clouds mirrored below—all these 
were sights and sounds that accorded well with 
my varying moods. ‘Then those dead leaves so 
closely surrounding an object of beauty! Oh, 
how like past pleasures they seemed,—the dark 
night closing upona sunny day, the grave sur- 
mounting a flower-bed, the bier placed in a 
ball-room, the funeral-bell knelling homeward 
the wedding party, the slow muffled steps of 
death stealing noiselessly behind us ! 

What changes had taken place since I last 
saw aviolet. Could I forget the dark room, 
the narrow window, on which the sunbeam 
beat not, lest they should become prisoners ? 
Hope had whispered me away from my green 
hills: ambition had allured me from my qviet 
woods; and they had all forsaken me—even Pa- 
tience grew wearied with long watching, and 
bent over the pale taper her paler cheek. But 
memory went not away; she still recognized 
the blue sky and the bright sunshine, and sighed 
when she thought on such mornings. How fair 
the primroses grew in Clifton Grove; what a 
gushing of song there was then in the green 
woods ; how the sunshine slept upon the river; 
how the happy breezes were ladened with the 
perfume of violets. Then rose the blossoming 
hawthorn, the hill-side white with daisies, the 
golden glow of king-cups, the gaudy beds of cro- 
cusses :—all these still existed. And even 
their light hearts and merry voices were ringing 
through the haunts of the dove—Dryads, fair as 
those which peopled the forests of poetry. Per- 
chance they were singing the songs whichI had 
woven in my happier days. 

And could they think of me ? wish me seated 
on the well-known bark, beneath the old oak ? 
There was pleasure in the thought—the dingy 
couch, the torn dictionary, the neglected candle, 
that had burnt down unwatched in the moments 
of wandering thought: the expiring fire, with 
its dying embers ; the low chilly feeling that 
follows a sleepless night ; the pile of paper, 
showing confusedly its rows of scribbled 
lines; voices in the street ; the sun struggling 
through a murky atmosphere ; form gloomy 
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contrasts to the little window in which the wood. 
bine peeped. When free from care and refreshed 
with slumber, the lark awoke us with its song, 
when the woods emerged from their misty cano- 
py, and fhe early breeze brushed the gentle dew 
from the leaves; when contentment smoothed 
our pillow, and the white wings of peace wafted 
us into slumber ; when we heard not a mournful 
sound inthe brook, and sorrow came not at the 
sight of the first violet. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
AN HOUR’S VISIT 


To a Female Seminary before the ringing of the 
morning bell. 

Ann Lawson arrives first, and on entering, so- 
liloquizes thus: “‘ Bless me! nobody here? Oh 
yes, here’s Messrs. Rollin, Plutarch, Blair, Pay- 
ley, and such ancient modern gravities. We are 
such a wise party, I’m afraid we shall be rather 
dull; I believe people say now-a-days that wis- 
dom and dullness are fond of each other’s com- 
pany. Oh, dear good Fenelon! I shall be glad 
of a little jaunt to Calypso’s fairy isle, just now. 
You had better take a jaunt to Jupiter, and form 
a little acquaintance with his belts and rings be- 
fore school, said Susan Jennings, as she came 
bounding in with Laura Brown, and others. 

But who were you talking to Laura? 

L. Nobody but my little fairy, who always 
comes to me when I am alone or in emergencies. 
Do you know your lesson, Sue ? 

S. Yes, [know every word. Ido so love to 
study about the stars, that Georgium Sidus sounds 
so grand. 

I. Sue, how faris Mercury from the Sun? 

S. I sha’nt tell you, nor any one but Mrs. Lin- 
wood. 

I. And I doubt whether you'll tell her. 

Laura Brown exclaims, girls, do’nt make so 
much noise; I want to study. And then, with 
great vehemence and rapidity, she begins con- 
ting her lesson, “Primary planets are some- 
times attended by smaller ones, called sta. 
luctites, secondaries and moons.” Then she 
pauses, to arrange her hair and necklace, and to 
refold her pocket handkerchief in a parallello- 
gram instead of a square, which important duties 
accomplished, she has completely forgotten the 
planetary system, in the contagious discussions 
going on around her. 

Enter Jane Evans, and Susan cries, oh, my 
dear, sweet Jane, how long the time has seemed 
since we parted! and giving her at least a dozen 
kisses. Col. S. calls us the female Damon and 
Pythias ; I wonder what that means? Dare say 
"tis something very pretty. Now my dear Jane, 
my own sweet Jane, you must never forget me, 
for Jnever can cease to love you. And remem- 
ber, if you marry first, that I’m to be your brides- 
maid. How I should love to be a bridesmaid ! 
The latter part of this téte a téte was conducted 
in a suppressed tone of voice. 

Enter a whole troop of girls. 


One exclaims, who knows the astronomy les- 
son ? 

Ann Lawson replies, Sue Jennings says she 
does. 

Katy Star, the inquirer, says, oh, dear “ Sukey, 
Susy, Sue,” do help me over this rough place, I 
ca’nt understand it for the life of me. 





Sue replies, oh, go to Ann Lawson, she looks 
so school-mistress like. 

Do I, says Ann? But Sue, explain to us the 
phenomenon of Jupiter’s rings and belts. Al- 
thoug I look as if born to lead minds, I ca’nt solve 
that. 

A half dozen voices exclaim, why Laws, ‘tis 
Saturn has the ring. Belts are bad enough for 
an old man, without rings too. It must be a knot. 
ty lesson, if Laws is going to miss. 

Laws. Sue told me of Jupiter’s ring wher. she 
first came, and I could not dispute such high au- 
thority on her favorite science. And as she star- 
gazes with the learned lecturer, I did not know 
but more rings might be discovered in ‘heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in my philosophy’ 
or astronomy. Ihave been on the lookout for a 
new ring ever since these astronomical lecturers 
began. I can guess very well why Sue’s un- 
lucky tongue will say ring, when she dont intend 
it. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.’ 

Sue. Laws you a’nt so pretty, if you do talk 
such big words, and Col. S. says your poetry is 
not much. 

Laws with affected alarm and solemnity. Does 
he! ‘Hung be the Heavens with black.’ Sue, 
give my respects to this self-constituted Aristur- 
chus, and tell him, that poetry which has passed 
through the crucible of the Mirror, and come out 
gold, need not fear his feeble ordeal. 

Laura with a pathetic and beseeching air, a- 
gain entreats the girls not to interrupt her with so 
much noise, and vegins studying aloud at the 
same point,—‘attended in their course by the 
smaller plannets called stal at this trying point, 
temptation again seduced her from the planets, 
in the guise of Clara, who had ‘a great secret’ to 
communicate.’ 

Laws. There comes Maria Stevens, I know 
by hertramp. When Pompey raised armies out 
of the earth ‘by the stamp of his foot,’ he could 
not have been more grandiloquent. 

Maria enters, exclaiming, blessme gals, why 
aint you studying? It’s almost time for the bell 
to ring, and I have not looked at my lesson. I’m 
so frightened my heart’s in my throat! 

Jane. But ’ll venture you a’nt so frightened 
as to commence studying until the ‘last pinch.’ 
Come, ‘Ry,’ set anenample as well]as give ad- 
vice. 

Maria in disposing of her bonnet and shawl, 
lets fall her basket, and rolls of candy, slices of 
cheese, biscuit, cakes, and a lusty slice of ham 
are scattered around, and a terrible scrambling 
ensues in gathering up the spoils. The tempest 
having subsided, Laura again expostulates, ‘now 
sweet chiluns, do be stiil and let me get this old 
lesson.’ 

One ot the besought replies, ‘why, Laura, you 
might as well attempt to still the raging sea.— 
You must learn the art of abstraction, and then 
you can be alone inacrowd. Just doas Martha 
Jones. She has been studying as regularly as 
the ticking of the clock all the morning. She 
looks neither to the right nor left and heeds never 
a word that’s said. 

Jennings. Martha studies to get the worth of 
her money, just as she takes a biscuit at lunch- 
eon and throws it away because she says she 
pays Mrs. Linwood for her board, and she will 
waste when she don’t eat. She is always study- 





ing and she is always foot, or close by, so she 





might as well play some. She’ll never be no bo” 
dy, if she is so rich. 

Ann fearing Martha would overhear Jennings, 
repeats, ‘never be no body!’ ‘Twonegatives de- 
stroy one another,’ &c. Rule 16th, see Murrays 
Grammar. 

Sue exclaims, ‘Oh, Ann, don’t name that dry 
old codger Murray. How I do hate him for ma- 
king grammars. Why he isso dry. Laws do 
tell me how dry he is, for crusts and chips are 
nothing to him. 

Laws replies, ‘may be he is so dry as to keep 
you always drinking Sue? I wonder what Aris- 
tarchus would say to this fine sample of school- 
girl wit? 

Sue. That’s it precisely Laws, for the very 
thought of him has made me thirsty. I'll tell you, 
if I had adaughter, she should not learn any 
thing but Botany, Astronomy, Ornithology, all 
the Ologies you know, and the accomplishments. 
She should not be puzzled with grammar, arith. 
metic, reading, writing and such old fashioned 
things. Oh, yes, she might learn to write poetry 
and billet douzx. 

Ann inquires how she could learn her favorite 
sciences without reading, but adds, ‘Oh, by lec. 
tures of course, the fashionable patent mode. 
So much saving of pretty eyes and ‘midnight 
lamps !’ 

Just then Laura’s case became desparate, and 
she exclaims, ‘Oh that cruel bell will ring pre- 
sently I know;’ and being determined to out He- 
rod Herod, she begins at the top of her voice the 
old burden, ‘Attended in their course by small- 
er planets called Stalactites second”—there is 
a simultaneous roar of laughter, some roll on the 
benches, others clap their hands with joy at hav- 
ing found so good a joke, internally resolving, 
that in future Browny’s cognomen shall be Sta- 
lactite. Poor Brown was alternately red and 
white, although unconscious how she had erred. 
Like most school-girls, and even sager folks, she 
feared ridicule more than censure. One says, 
don’t tell her the word is satellite, and if she 
writes it so, Mrs. Linwood will be sure to let us 
have such a good laugh, if ’tis only to indulge 
her ownrisibles. But Ann said it would never 
do to wound Browny’s feelings so badly, and she 
was always unconsciously obeyed. ‘This merri- 
ment was soon succeeded by another wave of ex- 
citement. Augusta Staunton is heard advancing 
up the steps, singing, ‘March away.’ Sue guess- 
ed good news is coming, or Guss would not be 
coming to school before the bell called her. She 
enters with the thrilling announcement, ‘I’m the 
happiest mortal on earth! I could fly if I had 
wings ! 

Breathless expectation sits on every face. 

‘Do tell us what it is Guss,’ they all exclaim. 

Guss. Oh,Iam going to the ball Thursday, 
and I’m to wear a pink satin frock, and kid gloves, 
and such beautiful necklace, and—Oh, I have 
such a dear little garland of rose-buds which 
Miss Manuel, the millener made Ma buy, be- 
cause she said I was just like a rose-bud myself,’ 
and the excited girl danced round the room, kiss- 
ing friends and foes. 

Sue. Miss Buddy, do tell us how old you are? 

Guss. I shall be in my thirteenth after the 20th 
of next May. 

Laws. Poor bud, if it were only in that magic 
thirteen! But dear, pretty bud, don’t you know 





Mrs. Linwood said girls ought not to go to 
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public balls until the bud shall have expanded 
more fully. 

Guss. I don’t care what Mrs. Linwood says. 
We blessed day scholars are only under her con- 
trol when in school. Laws, a’nt you going? 
You’re in your seventeenth. 

Laws. No, 1am not going for several reasons, 
and one is I dont want to go. I was at the last 
ball you know. 

Guss. What of that? I'd go every night if I 
could. But what will you do the night of the 
ball? Ishould cry my eyes out. 

Laws. ‘What shalll do! Inever was ata 
loss for something to do in my life, and I’m not 
apt to be lonely. Why, my dear mother would 
be ashamed of me if I shouid ery to go to a ball! 

Guss. Well, Laws, you never was like any 
one else. But dear me, do see how sweet Stevy 
looks with her face all besmeared with molasses 
candy, and her pretty tippet, and the bench, and 
her books have all had part in the feast. 

Laws. Poor Ry! 1 expect she will drop that 
great basket in school to-day. She and the at- 
traction of gravity are ever atwar. Every thing 
she takes in her band falls, and she’s always fall- 
ing herself, but as attraction is in proportion to 
the gravity of matter bodies contain, this is not 
tobe wondered at. Look at the great lubberly 
baby, solacing herself now with a monstrous slice 
of cheese. Ry, do you expect to eat all that stock 
of provisions before you go to dinner ? 

Ry. No: I’m going to give some to Sue and 
Browny, if they will tell me when we recite. 

A half dozen voices exclaim, ‘I'll tell you, Ry 
Stevy, and Ann Lawson and a few others add, 
‘but I wont tell you, for all the ‘‘gooddies” in 
your basket. 

Ry. Ann please tell me, for 1know you can, 
and the others may not be able. 

Ann. No, Ry, I’m sorry for you, but I would 
not practise a deception for a confectionary. It’s 
contrary to my principles. 


Augusta. ANNA. 


PED PRUIWUNG WWIPL. 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOST?-B°S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 47. 

Art. 1.—The Colonial Expenditure.—This is 
an uncompromising attack upon the whole Colo- 
nial System of Great Britain. The writer advi- 
ses the abandonment of all the colonies to their 
own liberty and independence. His article is 
mainly one of arithmetical figures, and he shows 
that Britain is in every way aloser by her colo- 
nies. He has numerous facts at command, and 
isa very able though not always a perfectly 
clear writer. He sometimes even forgets or is 
not aware of the results of his own calculations. 
But he much oftener strains his facts to his own 
conclusions, and seems to be urged onward by a 
strong spirit of party. One of his reasons for 
the abandonment of the colonies is, that very 
Jarge sums are appropriated unnecesssarily for 
their government. But this surely might be 
remedied by more economical appropriations. 
The author too is somewhat inconsistent, for he 
seems very tenacious of holding India under the 
British empire, while urging the importance of 











discarding all other dependencies. In underta. 
king toshow that the United States are more 
cheaply governed than the British colonies, he 
strangely leaves out of his account every item of 
expenditure by our State governments! Yet 
there is no doubt that his article contains much 
valuable information and wise admonition. With 
a rude sledge-hammer he knocks off, one after 
another, immense pieces from the rock of truth. 
But how difficult will he find it to persuade the 
pride of the British nation to give up such a for- 
tress as Gibraltar! He himself anticipates that 
it will take ten years from this time to bring the 
British government to its senses upon this sub. 
ject. 

Art. 2.—Dr. Hogg’s Visit to Egypt, Jerusa- 
lem, §-c.—The Reviewer praises Dr. Hogg as 
a traveller and a writer, and squeezes out the 
substance of his book as one squeezes a well 
flavored orange. 


Art. 3.—The House of Peers.—Radical to 
the last degree. No mercy is shown to the 
House of Peers. The writer distinctly proposes 
that the next House of Commons shall tack on 
to their Bill of Supplies, a clause to unseat the 
thirty bishops, and to deprive the Lords of their 
present authority in making laws! The article 
undertakes to give a history of English aristo- 
cracy from the earliest times. Like all one-sided 
views of a subject, it of course finds the nobility 
a great sink of abominations. It allows not, or 
certainly does not recognise a single virtue in 
that rema‘kable body of men,—no patriotism, no 
honor, no piety, no benevolenec. Now, though 
we are averse to an American nobility, yet we 
plainly perceive the absurd and cruel injustice 
of thus stigmatising that entire class. The 
slightest acquaintance with English history must 
falsify the whole description. Besides,we can eas. 
ily conceive of some inherent advantages in such 
an institution as the English aristocracy. All 
these are as nothing, in the eyes of our radical 
critic. He is blinded by party-spirit. His fury 
against Lords even carries him so far as to attack 
our National Senate, on account of its very re- 
mote resemblance to the English Upper House. 
He strangely ascribes to our Senate a more war- 
like spirit than to the House of Representatives! 
Republican, as Americans are, a proposal to a- 
bolish our National or State Senates, would meet 
with no quarter among us. The writer pretends 
that the war spirit of the English, in the begin. 
ning of the last century, and during the French 
revolutionary struggle, was entirely the work of 
the nobility. As if the great body of the nation 
did not rush forth spontaneously to those con- 
tests! Such reckless partiality destroys all con- 
fidence and pleasure in the reader. The wri- 
ter’s remarks on diplomacy are better founded. 
We grant thatit has been a mistake in British 
policy to confine the diplomacy of the country to 
the nobility. Talent should have been sought 
and employed for that purpose, wherever it could 
be found. As itis, we believe that very able 
Secretaries are always attached to British lega- 
tions. 

Art. 4. The Fudges in Scotland.—Little is 
here quoted from Mr. Moore’s work. The arti- 
cle consists ofa long and sharp fire of severe epi- 
grams and antitheses against the anti-Catholic 
party of Great Britain andIreland. It is penned 
with exquisite talent, rivalling even the scverity 











of Sidney Smith’s old invectives in the Edinburgh 
Review. In fact, we should not be surprised to 
learn that it came from the hands of that caustic 
and reverend satirist. 


Art. 5. Dissenting Endowments.—We have 
here a slight sketch of the history of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians and Independents, followed 
by some remarks, demonstrating the injustice 
and inconsistency of the Court of Chancery in ta- 
king endowments from one denomination to con- 
fer them on another, who have no sort of rightful 
claim upon them. 


Art. 6. German Universities.—The German 
Universities are only a peg, upon which the re. 
viewer hangs a dissertation on the English, and 
particularly the Scotch seats of learning. These 
he wishes to be thoroughly reformed. The sub- 
ject has attracted the attention of Parliament, and 
Reform is gradually approaching those retired 
abodes. The reviewer proposes a number of 
improvements in the external and internal ma- 
nagement of those bodies. He would have an 
University controlled and supervised by an extra 
academical board; he would have a free compe- 
tition of teachers; he would have degrees con- 
ferred entirely according to the merits of the pu- 
pil, and only after strict examinations ; and he 
would have a minister of public instruction to 
take a general superintendence of these institu- 
tions. ‘These are the principal points which he 
urges, and they are worthy of attentive conside. 
ration in our own country, as well as in Eng- 
land. 

Art. 7. Chronicles of Waltham.—One of those 
unfair and bigotted writers is here chastised, who 
construct narratives in such a way as to throw 
odium on the principles which they happen to 
disapprove. According to the reviewer’s strong 
language, ‘' Not content with making his ordin- 
ary scoundrels and blackguard Radicals, he has 
added to their number the most supersublimated 
rascal perhapsever conceived.” This mode of 
stigmatising an opponent, like all other kinds of 
persecution, results, generally, at last in exciting 
sympathy for the injured party, and creating are- 
action in his favor. If Radicals have faults, let 
them not be exaggerated, and let not all sorts of 
wickedness be heaped, in description, on their 
heads. 

Art. 8. Restrictions on the Diffusion of Opi- 
nion among the ancients.—This is a neat and in- 
genious article, drawn up with much learning 
and considerable clearness, though the writer is, 
at times, a little bewildered in the train of his re- 
marks. His theory gets entangled among his 
facts. His remarks in the outset are a good 
deal strained and fanciful, where he catches at 
every possible or shadowy point in heathen my. 
thology, which might go to prove that ancient 
Priests and Tories persecuted freedom of opin. 
ion. For instance, he thinks the story of Midas, 
with his asses’ ears, and that of poor Niobe, were 
instances of the restriction of freedom of opinion 
among the ancients! Andso he goeson. What 
might not one prove in this way out of the Clas. 
sicai Dictionary ? 

Art. 9. Municipal Corporations in Scotland. 
An Essay of deep antiquarian and legal research. 
It can meet with but little interest in America; 
and yet it is worth the study of our politicians, 
as exhibiting how corruptions will steal into the 
best institutions, with the lapse oftime. The ar- 
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ticle also reveals the different kinds of spirit, 
which characterize American and English re- 
formers. In our country, if we wish to reform 
an institution, we do not ask what it was in times 
past, but what it now actually requires to be. In 
England on the contrary, even the Westminster 
Review thinks it worth while to rake up old mus- 
ty charters and customs, with a view of resto. 
ring the Scotch corporations to their ancient and 
original purity. 

Art. 10. Copyright Case in America.—The 
principal object of this article is to attack a deci- 
sion of our Supreme Judicial Court, which re- 
quires authors to comply with certain legal forms, 
in order to avoid forfeiting their copy-rights.— 
The reviewer presents some strong considera- 
tions against the decision, but we can imagine 
still greater inconveniences, if it had not passed. 
Indeed, we should suppose it a most difficult 
point, to secure to an author all the rights attach. 
ed to the promulgation of his own thoughts, and 
at the same time to guard the equal rights of oth- 
er authors, as well cs the paramount claims of the 
public at large. 

We cordially concur in the following remarks, 
with which the article concludes : 


“ While on this subject, it is impossible to help 
expressing the wish that some general interna- 
tional regulation could be established, for the 
mutual protection of the literary property of au- 
thors in different countries. As the law now 
stands, the works of an American author are pro- 
tected in this country, while the works of a Bri- 
tish author are not protected in America. The 
consequence is, that all the productions of emi- 
nent British writers are reprinted in the United 
States, as soon as they leave the press here, with- 
out any indemnity for the copy-right; the Act of 
Congress confining the privilege to citizens, while 
the Act of Parliament makes no distinction in fa- 
vor of British subjects. ‘There may be difficulties 
in the way of a general and satisfactory arrange- 
ment of this matter; but they would not be found 
insurmountable, if the question were taken up in 
a spirit of fairness and mutual justice.” 

Art. 11. Mrs. Austin’s Goethe, and his Cotem- 
poraries.—We have here a very interesting arti- 
cle, and fora good reason—the reviewer had a 
very interesting book to concoct it from. We 
think, however, that he grows rather too meta- 
physical, in attempting to account for the peculi- 
arities of Goethe’s character. He explains the 
great man’s indisposition to join in the general 
movements and reforms of his age, by supposing 
that there was, in his mental constitution, “an 
undue or excessive action and reaction of imagi- 
nation and nervous sensibility, upon each other, 
so as generally to disperse, and often destroy in 
the embryo, all concentrated energies and deter- 
mined continuity of definite, practical, and im- 
passioned purpose.” Now, in the first place, this 
kind of talk is not very clear. In the second 
place, it is not so much an explanation, as a wor- 
dy repetition of the very fact it undertakes to 
elucidate. And inthe last place, we think a sa- 
tisfactory explanation, founded on more popular 
and palpable notions, might easily be offered, of 
Goethe’s aversion to political agitation. Might 
he not have been disgusted with the failure of the 
French revolution, and with the murderous self. 
ishness of many of its bawling patriots? Was 
not the single example of Buonaparte enough to 








make him doubt of the sincerity and the tenden- 
cies of republicanism? Might he not have per. 
ceived that the most effectual method of procur- 
ing general enlightenment and improvements, 
was, to begin with crowned heads, to exert over 
them a salutery influence, and thus cause the spi- 
rit of reformation to descend? We would much 
rather have seen a train of explanations like these 
from our reviewer, than dark speculations about 
Goethe’s nervous sensibility and imagination.— 
Before leaving him, however, we will acknow- 
ledge, that for a Westminster Reviewer, he exhi- 
bits an extraordinary tenderness towards the 
German philosopher’s political delinquencies, 
handling him, to our surprise, with the nicest kid 
gloves. 
To be continued. 


MORAL & RBLLELOVS. 


There are two great pillars that bear us up, 
amid the wreck of misfortune and misery. The 
ONE is composed of the different modifications of 
a certain noble, stubborn something in man, 
known by the names of courage, fortitude, mag- 
nanimity. ‘The oTHER is made up of those feel- 
ings and sentiments, which, however the sceptic 
may deny them, or the enthusiast disfigure them, 
are yet, I am convinced, original and component 
parts of the human soul: those senses of the 
mind, if I may be allowed the expression, which 
connect us with, and link us to, those awful ob- 
scure realities—an all-powerful, and equally be- 
neficent God ; anda world to come, beyond death 
and the grave. ‘The first gives the nerve of com 
bat, while a ray of hope beams on the field :—the 
last pours the balm of comfort into the wounds 
which time can never cure. 

I do not remember, that you and I ever talked 
on the subject of religion at all. 1 know some 
who laugh at it as the trick of the crafty Frew, to 
lead the undiscerning MANY: or at most as an 
uncertain obscurity, which mankind can never 
know any thing of, and with which they are fools 
if they give themselves much to do. Nor would 
I quarrel witha man for his irreligion any more 
than I would for his want of a musical ear. I 
would regret that he was shut out from what, to 
me and to others, were such superlative sources 
ofénjoyment. It isin this point of view, and for 
this reason, that I will deeply imbue the mind of 
every child of mine with religion. If my son 
should happen to be a man of feeling, sentiment, 
and taste, I shall thus add largely to his enjoy- 
ments. Let me flatter myself that this sweet lit- 
tle fellow, who is just now running about my desk, 
will be a man of a melting, ardent, glowing heart; 
and an imagination, delighted with the painter, 
and rapt with the poet. Let me figure him wan- 
dering out in a sweet evening, to inhale the balmy 
gales, and enjoy the growing luxuriance of the 
spring! himself the while in the bloom of youth 
He looks abroad on all nature, and through na- 
ture up to nature’s God. His soul, by swift de- 
lighting degrees, is rapt above this sublunary 
sphere, until he can be silent no longer, and 
bursts out into the glorious enthusiasm of Thomp- 
son, 

* These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God—The rolling year 

Is full of thee. 

And so on in al! the spirit and ardour of that 
charming hymn. 
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These are no ideal pleasures; they are real 
delights : and Ilask what of the delights among 
the sons of men are superior, not to say equal, to 
them? And they have this precious, vast addi- 
tion, that conscious virtue stamps them for her 
own; and lays hold on them to bring herself into 
the presence of a witnessing, judging, and ap. 
proving God.—Burns’s Letters. 








THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 


oR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Youne Purizs First anp Seconp Boon, by 
John E. Lovell, author of Introductory Arith- 
metic, and the U.S. Speaker. 

We have received these books from Mr. Bab. 
cock. The first, by its methodical division into 
Roman and Italic Letters, words of two letters, 
of 3, of 4and 5, and into words of one ‘syllable, 
and the second, pursuing the same plan, divided 
into useful lessons, in words of two syllables and 
of three and four syllables, are calculated to lead 
and encourage the youthful mind in the acquisi- 
tion of language and information. 

Tue WonpDers oF THE Wor LD, illustrated by en 
gravings—a new edition, revised and correct 
ed by Jas. G. Percival. 

Mr. Babcock has also sent us this valuable treat 
for the young and enquiring mind. The talent 
and taste of our gifted American Poet, which 
have been enlisted in revising the former edition, 
and in adding to the present, will contribute not 
a little in rendering it interesting and instructive. 
We have received from Mr. Beile “A ComrEn- 

pious History oF ITaty,” translated from the 

original Italian, by Nath’l Greene- 

It presents, in the compass of about 300 pages 
of duodecimo, a condensed view of the history of 
that wonderful country, during five distinct e- 
pochs, from the foundation of Rome to the begin- 
ning of 1831,and is useful as a book of reference. 
By Mr. Beile, we have also been favored with 

the Mercuant’s CLERK, and other tales. 

The first of these stories is one of the most 
powerful and affecting that has been furnished 
by the popular author of the “ Diary of a Physi- 
cian.” The tales which accompany it are also ve. 
ry interesting. 

———————— EE | 


LiSAL? & SVEMW BASEHEBP. 


Appetite—a relish bestowed on the poorer classes 
that they may like what they eat, while it is seldom 
enjoyed by the rich, because they may eat what they 
like. 

Bait.—One animal impaled upon a hook, in order 
to torture a second, for the amusement of the third— 
were the latter to change places for a single day,with 
either of the two former, which might generally be 
done with very little loss to society, it would enable 
him to form a better notion of the pas-time he is in 
the habit of pursuing. 

Breath—Air received into the lungs by many young 
menof fashion, for the important purpose of smoking 
a cigar or whistling a tune. 

Brief—The excuse of Counsel for an impertinence 
that is often inexcusable. 

Ceremony—All that is c»nsidered necessary by 





| many in religion and_ friendship. 
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ORLEGLHAL POCLREs 





TRENTON FALLS, NEW-YORK. 


My God, 
I thank thee for this wondrous birth of joy, 
Unfelt and unimagined ’till this hour ! 


Was’t not enough that thou didst tinge the rose 
With delicate glow,—throw silvery whiteness o’er 
The lily’s cup,—touch the bright sea-shell, like 
A spirit’s blush, and weave a whisper through 
Its spiral folds, like murmuring love-notes, soft,— 
Arch the rich rainbow into mingled hues, 

More beautiful in contrast with heaven’s blue, 
O’er western skies throw tints of gracious light,— 
Smooth down the river with a mirror’s truth, 
And wrap around the fresh and teeming earth 

Its lovely drapery of chastened green ? 

Was't not enough for me, that from my youth 
Mine eyes have bathed in beauty, banquetted 

On lovely sights, and listened to sweet sounds ? 


Grateful was | for this ; but now I feel 
The beauty of the swful and sublime. 
My soul leaps upward to these towering cliffs, 
And onward with the stream ! 


Father of nature, 
Enlarge my spirit for this mighty gift! 
When I consorted with the buds and flowers, 
Heard the full choir of woodland melody, 
Gazed up in reverie, on placid skies, 
Or wandered by the pure, meandering stream, 
Or prayed beneath the bright-eyed lights of heaven, 
Looking serene from out their azure home, 
Or blest the moonlight, as it burst in joy, 
Like youthful thoughts, enkindling hill and dale, 
I felt as if a mother’s gentle voice 
Called on her child to acts of grateful love. 
But now that I have communed with the vast, 
Seen the veil rent from nature’s stormy shrine, 
Heard her wild lessons of magnificence 
In cataract voices, ’mid the echoing rocks, 
I feel a louder call upon my soul— 
A trumpet-sound ;—and as a soldier girds 
Himself for war, so will I gird my thoughts 


For conquest o’er the world! C.G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SONG FROM GOETHE, 
Metrically imitated from Mrs. Austin’s prose transla_ 
tion. 
I. 
I have set iny heart upon nothing at all— 
Hurrah! 
So I roll at my ease on this rolling ball— 
Hurrah! 
And the man who inclines my companion to be, 
Let him live with me, let him think with me, 
And join in my merry song, 


II. 

I set my heart upon gold and land, 

Hurrah! 
And I found them a crumbling rope of sand, 

Alas! 
The coin, it roll’d hither and thither so fast, 
That when I would seize it, it glided past, 

And still went rolling along. 


IIT. 

I set my heart upon woman’s charms, 
Hurrah! 

But I soon was truubled with dire alarms, 
Alas! 

The false one another love desir’d, 

The true one made me very tir’d, 

The best never came in my sight. 


IV. 
And next, great schemes of travel I plann’d, 
Hurrah! 











And wander’d far off from my father-land, 
Alas ! 
But yet, true comfort was not to be had, 
The fare was strange. and the bed was bad, 
And none understood me aright. 


Ve 

I set my heart upon honor and fame, 

Hurrah! 
But a rival immediately snatch’d the game, 

Alas ! 
And when I had won my share of renown, 
The world look’d at me askance with a frown, 

And none seem’'d pleas'd with my lot. 


VI. 
I set my heart upon battle and fight— 
Hurrah! 
And we gain’d—oh many a victory bright, 
Hurrah! 
We march’d into the enemy’s land,— 
Our friends far’d no better, I fear, at our hand, 
And my leg was swept off by a shot. 


Vil. 

I have now set my heart upon nothing at all— 
Hurrah! 

The whole world is my own, and attends at my call, 
Hurrah! 

Come, think as I think, and partake in my song, 

For cares, discontent, and ambition are wrong ; 

Is there bliss at your feet? Pass itnot! 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
STANZAS. 


Why do we fear to die ? 

And tremble at the thought 
Of closing the dim eye, 

Upon a world of nought ? 
Why, when each cherish'd joy 

And flattering dream is o’er, 
Do we still grasp the toy, 

And fondly ask for more ? 


Is it the quiet rest, 
And stillness of the tomb, 
That thus disturbs the breast, 
And fills the soul with gloom? 
Oh! uo, it cannot be, 
Parent of dreamless sleep ! 
Why should we turn from thee, 
Nor court thy slumber deep ? 


Do we not hail the heur, 
When in her sober dress, 
Night spreads her veil, to cover, 
The spirit’s weariness ? 
So with thy ebon wand 
Thou drivest light afar, 
Till, bursting thy chill bond, 
Shines out, the morning star. 


It cannot be the pall, 
The coffin and the shroud, 
That spreadeth over all, 
This dark ana heavy cloud, 
For though the living well 
May turn away with dread, 
Yet pall and funeral knell, 
Can ne’er disturb the dead. 


Is it the fearful strife, 
The anguish and the pain, 
That comes with parting life, 
And freezes every vein ! 
Not so, corporeal sense, 
Far keener pangs hath prov’d, 
Than those that call us hence, 
Yet bore them all, unmov'd. 


Perchance it is the spot, 
That wakes such needless fear, 











And makes us shun the plot, 
That marks our brief career ; 
Yet bud and flower shine bright, 

By rain ‘tis ne’er forgot, 
And sunbeam lends its light ; 
It cannot be the spot. 


Then what is it to die? 
*Tis but to launch the bark, 
Freighted with life’s last sigh, 
Into an ocean dark ; 
Tis but to break the chains, 
And set the prisoner free, 
Till upward borne, he gains 
An immortality. 


And what though waters roll, 
With surges wild between, 
And ere it reach the goal, 
The soul may wearicd lean, 
Yet by each wave that flows, 
An onward course is given, 
And every breeze that blows, 
Shall waft us nearer Heaven. 


Camden. M. E. L. 








SIELECREDa. 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


Lo, the seal of death is breaking, 

Those who slept its sleep are waking, 
Eden opes her portals fair! 

Hark, the Harps of God are ringing, 

Hark, the seraph’s himn is singing, 

And the living rills are flinging 
Music on immortal air ! 





There, no more at eve declining, 
Suns without a cloud are shining 

O’er the land of life and love: 
Heaven's own harvests woo the reaper, 
Heaven's own dreams entrance the sleeper, 
Not atear is left the weeper, 

To profane one flower above. 


No frail lilies there are breathing, 
There no thorny rose is wreathing, 
In the bowers of paradise ; 
Where the founts of life are flowing, 
Flowers unknown to time are blowing, 
’Mid far brighter verdure glowing, 
Than is sunn’d by mortal skies. 


There the groves of God that never 
Fade or fall, are green forever, 
Mirror’d in the radiant tide : 
There along the sacred waters, 
Unprofan’d by tears or slaughters, 
Wander earth's immortal daughters, 
Each a pure immortal’s bride. 
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There no sigh of memory swelleth, 
There no tear of memory dwelleth, 
Hearts will bleed or break no more: 
Past is all the cold world’s scorning, ‘a 
Gone the night and broke the morning, 4 
With seraphic day adorning ; 
Life’s glad waves and golden shore. q 


O, on that bright shore to wander, ie 
Trace those radiant waves’ meander, : 
All we love, and lost to see ; 
Be this hope, so pure, so splendid, : 4 
Vainly with our bein g blended ? 4 
No! with time ye are not ended, 
Visions of eternity ! 
Fe __*F 
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